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Congress  Nears  the  Half-way  Mark 
Proposals  for  Revision  of  Congressional  Committee  Procedures 
House  Cuts  Exchange  of  Persons  Program;  FCNL  to  Testify  before  Senate  Committee 
Testimony  on  International  Organizations 
Testimony  on  Bills  Affecting  American  Indians 


On  January  1,  1954,  die  Friends  Committee  published 
Newsletter  No.  122,  offering  some  ’’Proposed  Legislative 
Goals  for  1954”.  Among  the  issues  brought  forward  at 
diat  time  were:  United  States  trade  policy;  universal 
disarmament  through  the  UN;  greater  United  States  partici- 
jpation  in  the  UN,  the  Children’s  Fund,  and  technical 
assistance  programs;  revision  of  immigration  legislation; 
and  the  Bricker  Resolution. 

Congress  has  met  for  almost  three  months  —  about  half 
of  a  legislative  session.  Aside  from  passage  by  the 
House  of  five  appropriation  bills,  and  legislation  revising 
taxation,  and  temporary  defeat  in  the  Senate  of  the  propos¬ 
ed  Bricker  Amendment,  Ccwigress  has  not  completed  action 
on  the  other  pressing  legislation. 

United  States  participation  in  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  technical  assistance  programs,  extension  of 
reciprocal  trade  legislation,  revision  of  immigration  legis¬ 
lation  —  all  have  been  left  to  debate  during  the  next  few 
months.  There  has  been  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
need  to  curb  abuses  which  occur  during  Congressional 
investigations,  but  none  of  the  various  proposals  have 
been  acted  on  by  either  House.  The  problem  of  construc¬ 
tive  utilization  of  farm  surpluses  has  been  sidetracked  for 
discussion  on  general  farm  ptdicy.  Hearings  have  not  yet 
been  scheduled  on  the  House  resolutions  on  world  dis- 

B  armament. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  point  to  consider 

!|some  of  these  problems,  and  the  prospects  for  the  near 
^future.  Many  of  the  problems  posed  are  directly  relevant 
|to  the  long-term  goals  of  peace  and  international  coopera- 
Jtion  which  Friends  have  espoused;  some  of  thesL.e  same 
issues  will  probably  enter  into  the  fall  Congressional  and 
;Senatorial  campaigns.  Thoughtful  citizens  should  be 
^pressing  for  action  along  constructive  lines  in  the  next 
Sfew  weeks. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  REVISION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURES 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  Congress, 
the  press,  and  among  citizens  throughout  the  country,  of 
the  procedures  used  by  the  investigative  committees  of 
Congress.  A  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  in  both  houses,  looking  toward  the  correction 
of  what  many  regard  as  flaws  in  the  investigative  proce¬ 
dure.  Since  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  protection  of 
individual  liberties  of  thought,  beliefs  and  association 
have  long  been  a  concern  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  and  of  Friends  and  concerned  citi¬ 
zens  everywhere,  this  Newsletter  will  consider  some  of 
the  problems  and  the  proposed  remedies. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Congress  has,  and  should 
have,  wide  powers  of  investigation,  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  legislation,  examining  the  adequacy  of 
our  laws,  or  the  workings  of  administrative  agencies  of 
government.  There  still  remains  the  very  serious  question 
of  whether  the  job  of  separating  people  who  are  guilty  of 
disloyalty  can  better  be  done  by  administrative  procedures 
or  by  Congressional  investigations. 

The  newspapers  and  the  public  tend  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  byalty  and  security  program 
carried  on  by  the  administrative  agencies  since  1947. 
While  this  has  been  subject  to  many,  many  abuses  (see 
Newsletter  No.  125),  the  figures  of  the  separation  have 
been  significant.  According  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  out  of  some  two  and  a  half  million  on  the  Feder¬ 
al  payroll,  the  number  of  people  dismissed  or  denied  em¬ 
ployment  as  security  risks  from  December  1947  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1952  under  the  Truman  Administration,  was  6,411,  of 
whom  490  were  dismissed  or  denied  employment,  while 
5,921  resigned  or  withdrew  applications.  Vice-President 
Nixon  announced  March  13  that  out  of  2,486  severances 
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or  resignations  under  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  422 
had  information  in  their  files  indicating  possible  sub¬ 
version.  These  figures  would  indicate  that  government 
officials  have  been  at  work  for  a  great  many  years,  trying 
to  root  out  the  disloyal  or  subversive. 

A  second  question  arises  as  to  whether  Congress 
should  engage  in  the  investigation  of  thoughts,  beliefs, 
and  associations  of  individuals,  aside  from  those  subject 
to  Congressional  confirmation. 

The  problems  which  have  arisen  about  Congressional 
investigations  have  often  come  at  a  time  of  awakened 
public  concern  over  supposed  threats  to  national  security. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties,  in  addition,  in  regard  to  Con¬ 
gressional  procedures  is  that  Committees  are  frequently 
cast  in  the  role  of  both  judge  and  jury,  as  well  as  prose¬ 
cutor.  This  means  that  the  safeguards  to  witnesses  which 
have  been  developed  through  many  centuries  of  trial  and 
error,  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  available  in  the 
courts,  have  not  been  applied  in  many  of  these  hearings. 

In  recent  years,  the  Committees  which  have  received 
the  most  criticism  have  been  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  (now  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Harold  Velde,  and  formerly  under  Congress¬ 
men  Dies  and  Thomas),  the  Senate  Permanent  Investiga¬ 
tions  Sub-committee  of  the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  (under  Senator  McCarthy),  and  the  Internal  Security 
Sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (now  under 
Senator  William  Jenner,  and  formerly  chaired  by  Senator 
Pat  McCarran).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  work  of 
these  committees,  see  Newsletter  No.  121,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1953. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  83rd  Congress  (January 
to  August  1953),  twelve  resolutions  and  bills  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  dealing  with  the  procedures  of  Investi¬ 
gative  Committees.  Some  important  additional  proposals 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  weeks,  two  of  which 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail.  Impetus  for  the  adoption 
of  procedural  reforms  has  increased  following  the  release 
of  unevaluated  files  on  Bishop  Oznam  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  the  treatment  of 
numerous  witnesses  such  as  Annie  Lee  Moss,  James 
Wechsler,  and  General  Zwicker,  by  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigations  Sub-committee. 

Proposed  Reforms 

On  February  10,  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  unanimously  to  instruct  its  Chairman,  Homer 
Ferguson  to  "make  a  study  of  the  rules  and  policies  with 
respect  to  investigations"  conducted  by  Senate  Commit¬ 
tees.  On  March  10,  this  committee  made  public  a  seven 
point  code  for  Senate  investigations.  The  code  would 
authorize  hearings  only  after  approval  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  or  subcommittee;  it  would  require  members  of  both 
parties  to  be  present  at  all  hearings;  it  would  allow  a 
witness  to  be  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  who  could 
then  advise  him  during  the  hearing  itself;  and  finally, 
would  allow  confidential  testimony  to  be  made  public  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Among  those  proposing  reforms  are  Congressman  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  former  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and  now  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Subcommittee  studying  this  subject,  and  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  as  chairman 


of  an  investigating  committee.  Congressman  Scott’s  com¬ 
mittee  has  concluded  hearings  on  his  bill,  and  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  make  recommendations  to  the  full  Rules  Committee 
in  the  near  future. 

His  proposal,  H.  Res.  447,  as  introduced  would  grant 
to  persons  under  investigation  the  right  to  testify  in 
public,  to  file  opening  and  closing  statements  with  the 
Committee,  to  be  accompanied  by  counsel,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  partial  public  disclosure  of  testimony 
given  in  secret  session.  It  also  insures  that  persons 
subpoenaed  to  testify  in  public  may  object  to  the  broad¬ 
cast  of  their  testimony,  if  they  so  desire;  that  they  may 
complete  or  explain  their  answers  to  Committee  questions; 
and  that  they  may  receive  a  copy  of  their  testimony.  Most 
of  these  points  are  taken  for  granted  as  existing  in  United 
States  courts,  but  regrettably,  have  been  lacking  in  many 
committee  hearings.  Unfortunately,  the  Scott  resolution, 
which  has  a  considerably  better  chance  of  success  than 
any  other  proposal  for  reform,  does  not  embody  several  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  Proposals  mentioned 
above.  The  resolution  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Rules  subcommittee,  however,  and  may  be  further  revised. 

Another  proposed  reform  stems  from  the  tendency  of  the 
three  investigating  committees  to  compete  for  headlines 
and  favorable  publicity.  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois 
recently  introduced  S.J.Res.  137,  for  himself  and  Senator 
Humphrey,  which  would  provide  for  a  joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  replace  these  three 
committees.  The  Committee  would  be  composed  of  six 
Senators  and  six  Representatives,  half  from  each  major 
party.  The  bi-partisan  composition  and  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  the  only  committee  investigating  subversion 
might  go  a  long  way  to  cure  some  of  the  flaws  of  the 
present  structure.  However,  the  resolution  seems  to  have 
little  chance  of  passing  the  two  houses. 

In  addition.  Senators  Kefauver,  Lehman,  Morse  and 
others  joined  in  introducing  S.Con.Res.  10,  S.Con.Res.  11 
and  S.Con.Res.  64,  to  suggest  procedural  reforms  for  com¬ 
mittee  investigations.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  these 
proposals. 

Procedural  Reforms  Not  Enough 

Revision  of  rules  will  not  alone  solve  the  problem  of 
mistreatment  of  witnesses.  The  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  in  its  first  meeting  with  its 
present  Chairman,  Senator  McCarthy,  on  January  14,  1953, 
adopted  a  set  of  rules  of  procedure  which  its  predecessor 
had  used  —  but  has  largely  ignored  those  rules. 

It  is  not  the  rules,  in  the  final  analysis,  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  type  of  men  in  Congress,  who  will  determine 
the  character  of  Congressional  investigations.  The 
solution  therefore  lies  in  the  election  of  men  who  will 
take  their  Congressional  responsibilities  with  serious¬ 
ness  and  with  concern  for  the  rights  of  other  people. 

Effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  sense  of  fair 
play  on  the  part  of  those  elected  to  Congress.  Personal 
'  interviews  with  Congressmen  and  Congressional  candi¬ 
dates  during  the  summer  months  of  the  campaign  would  be 
very  helpful  in  this  respect. 

HOUSE  CUTS  EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS  PROGRAM 

On  March  5?  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
II  .17  billion  appropriation  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
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Commerce  and  Justice.  Embodied  in  the  bill  was  $9 
million  for  the  Exchange  of  Persons  Program  —  $6  million 
less  than  the  $15  million  requested  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  $12  million  less  than  last  year’s  $21  million.  A 
further  provision  was  made  in  the  bill  that  $7.5  million  of 
the  $9  million  must  be  in  foreign  currency. 

The  Exchange  of  Persons  Program  has  operated  in  72 
countries,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  good-will  projects  carried  on  by  this  country.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1953,  grants  were  awarded  to  over  7600 
persons.  In  addition  to  bringing  persons  to  the  United 
States  and  sending  them  abroad,  grants  were  given  to 
370  carefully  selected  foreign  youth  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  to  attend  American-sponsored  schools  in 
those  areas,  and  assistance  in  the  form  of  cash  grants  or 
professional  services,  was  provided  to  over  200  such 
schools  in  the  American  republics.  A  major  portion  of  the 
dollars  used  in  this  program  is  spent  in  this  country. 

Among  the  results  of  this  reduced  appropriation  would 
be:  the  total  “leader  program’’,  which  brings  officials, 
administrators  and  prominent  men  and  women  in  private 
life  to  the  United  States  for  comparative  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  would  be  eliminated  in  all  countries  where  it 
has  operated;  the  educational  exchange  program  would  be 
completely  eliminated  in  46  countries;  all  programs  would 
be  eliminated  in  Latin  America;  orientation  programs  for 
foreign  students  should  be  eliminated.  A  program  which 
operated  in  72  countries  would  now  be  limited  to  21 
countries. 

No  motion  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  re¬ 
store  these  funds.  It  is  reported  that  this  cut  was  made 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  by  a  vote  of  4-3 
and  not  challenged  by  either  the  full  Committee,  or  any 
other  Representative.  Such  a  decision  was  thus  taken  by 
a  majority  of  one.  If  any  action  is  to  be  taken,  it  will 
have  to  be  in  the  Senate,  after  which  a  conference  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  could  agree  on  a  new  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  program.  Senate  hearings  will  begin  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  under  Senator  Bridges, 
about  April  9  —  and  non-governmental  organizations  will 
probably  be  heard  after  April  19.  The  Friends  Committee 
plans  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  program,  and  has  asked 
Gilbert  White,  President  of  Haverford  College,  to  present 
a  statement  about  the  importance  of  the  Exchange  Program. 

A  survey  by  Time  Magazine,  July  1952,  said  that  “the 
cabinet  ministers  (of  54  countries)  considered  the  ex¬ 
change  of  students  and  visitors  the  most  effective  medium 
for  free  intercourse  of  ideas  among  countries.’’  It  is  not 
I  a  “give-away”  program,  because  the  far  larger  part  of  its 
funds  are  paid  to  Americans  or  spent  in  the  United  States. 
;  Government  dollars  are  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
[  funds  involved,  because  they  encourage  additional  funds 
,  from  private  sources.  We  would  encourage  economy  in 
government,  wherever  feasible  —  but  this  reduction  of  $6 
j  million,  with  its  disastrous  effect  on  this  program  of  inter- 
j  national  understanding,  would  seem  an  extremely  poor 
place  for  economy. 

^  Members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  re¬ 
port  having  received  some  mail  protesting  the  cut  in  ap¬ 
propriations  —  but  a  broad  expression  of  public  opinion 
would  be  helpful.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Senator 
^  Styles  Bridges,  Chairman,  Senate  Appropriation  Commit- 
^  tee,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
’  are  Senators  Ferguson,  Saltonstall,  Knowland,  McCarthy, 


Dirksen,  Mundt,  Smith  (Me.),  McCarran,  Ellender,  Hill, 
Kilgore,  McClellan  and  Magnuson.  Letters  should  also 
be  sent  to  Representative  Clevenger,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  to  Congressmen 
Bow,  Coon,  Coudert,  Preston,  Rooney  and  Sikes  who  were 
members  of  the  Committee  which  made  this  cut,  and  some 
of  whom  will  serve  on  a  conference  committee  to  decide 
the  final  level  of  appropriations,  should  the  Senate  re¬ 
store  the  funds. 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  TESTIFIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
UN  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  offer¬ 
ed  testimony  before  the  Merrow  Subcommittee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organizations  and  Movements  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  17,  1954.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  holding  hearings  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  during  the  last  year,  on  the  work  of  the  UN 
and  the  specialized  agencies. 

E.  Raymond  Wilson,  in  speaking  for  the  FCNL,  asked 
for  continued  and  expanded  support  for  this  international 
work,  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  UN  Children’s 
Fund  and  the  Emergency  Fund  of  me  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  He  stressed  the  need  for  longer  term  plan¬ 
ning  and  financing  of  these  agencies,  and  suggested 
dividing  the  budgets  of  certain  agencies,  so  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  could  limit  its  appropriation  for  administrative 
expenses  to  1/3  but  put  in  a  larger  sum  in  operations 
designed  to  overcome  illiteracy,  hunger,  disease,  and 
low  productivity. 

The  Subcommittee  displayed  a  friendly  and  receptive 
attitude  toward  this  point  of  view.  The  testimony  was  put 
in  the  form  of  several  questions  which  the  Subcommittee 
was  urged  to  ponder,  and  to  seek  competent  answers.  For 
example.  Question  No.  5,  was: 

"Couldn't  the  United  States  join  with  other  countries 
in  a  more  vigorous  attack  on  world  hunger,  specifically 
through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization? 

Besides  the  seven  questions,  a  number  of  points  were 
raised  with  the  Subcommittee,  which  then  questioned 
Raymond  Wilson  at  great  length.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  said  that  he  wished  in  particular  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  statement,  which 
said: 

“According  to  the  President’s  budget,  the  United 
States  budget  requests  an  appropriation  of  28.4  million 
for  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized  agencies,  and 
the  16  other  organizations  of  which  we  are  a  member.  .  . 
The  President  has  asked  for  a  United  States  defense 
budget  which  is  1581  times  this  amount.  We  would 
appeal  for  a  much  larger  sum  being  spent  for  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  agencies,  both  because  we  feel 
that  such  work  contributes  materially  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind,  and  because  it  is  a  very  tangible  way  of 
adding  to  our  own  national  security,  and  to  the  security 
of  the  world.” 

HEARINGS  ON  TERMINATION  OF 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  OF  INDIANS 

Last  summer  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  re¬ 
quiring  the  Interior  Department  to  bring  to  the  Congress  by 
January  1954  some  proposals  for  Federal  withdrawal  of 
supervision  of  Indians  living  in  the  United  States.  Many 


